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Sen. : Mrs. Greener, i, 


4, St. Chad’s 

Preston Road. 
Clare Street, 


Riverside. rr IV/- Mrs. G. Rovvntree, 14, Valley 

Scarborough Branch. o • ; ’ above branch was held on 

Bridge, Scarborough. Ihe Annua! Meettngof the a Bishop 

September 20th. in Chnst Church a most earnest anS 

of Hull in the cha.r.^ W ^Mason ^ up ^ 

delightful add J eSS °" ation touching upon Natural Science, Literature, 
many sides of Psychology and Religious Teaching, as a rich 

Astronomy, Mu , > > parents to be handed on to the children. 

HeTaudience'was i/full sympathy with her. Over 60 were present. On 
November 1st, at the Giotto Rooms, Westbro’ discussion on Religious 
•r!TJL nf Rnvs ” : November 20th, at 1, Rowdon Villa, on “Tome 


Sol-Fa.” 

SHEFFIELD Branch. — Hon. Sec.: Mrs. Newton Coombe, Brocco 

Bank, and Miss Walmsley, the High School. 

Folkestone Branch. — Hon. Sec: Mrs. Henry Baynes, 9, Christ- 
church Road. Treasurer: Mrs. Copland-Griffith. November 21st, 

lecture by Miss Mills (Head Teacher for the North of England), on 
“ Brush work,” with demonstration. 

Bedford. — A meoeting to inaugurate a branch of the P.N.K.U. in this 
town will be held, by kind permission of Miss Belcher, in the Hall of the 
Girls’ High School, on Wednesday afternoon, November 6th. Her Grace 
the Duchess of Bedford, Dr. Schofield (Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee), andT. G. Rooper, Esq., H M.I., have kindly consented to speak 
on this occasion, and set forth the advantages, objects, &c., of the Union. 
The Chair will be taken by Guy Pym, Esq., M P , at 4.30 For tickets and 
further particulars apply to Miss C. F. Barnett, 31, Spenser Road. 

Broughty Ferry Branch. — Hun. Sec.: Mrs. Don, The Lodge, 
Broughty Ferry, N.B. Professor D’Arcy Thompson has kindly promised 
to give a lecture early in November to the members of the P.N.E.U., on 
“ The Teaching of Geography.” Other lectures have not yet been 
arranged. 

Dunfermline Branch — Hon. Sec. : Henry Beveridge, Esq., Pitreavie, 
Dunfermline, N.B. 

Edinburgh Branch.—//^. Sec. : Mrs. Berry Hart, 29, Charlotte 
Square. Professor Geddes has promised a lecture on “The Educational 
Revolution ” for December, and Mr. Rooper has offered one for January. 
Others are being arranged on the “ Religious Training of Children,” &c. 

Aberdeen Branch.— Hon. Sec.: Mrs. Cary, 434, Union Street. 

(Parcels of Back Numbers for distribution can be obtained from the 
Secretary, at the r£te of 10 copies for 1/-, or 7/6 per 100, carriage paid). 
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“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

HYGIENIC ART NEEDLEWORK. 

By Mrs. Boole. 

At a meeting of the Bayswater Branch of the P.N.E.U., 
held last February, Miss Helen Webb expressed a hope 
that some members might be induced to encourage their 
children to amuse themselves with Freehand — or Hygienic — 
Art Needlework. The Editor of the Journal has taken the 
matter up cordially, and has requested me to explain to 
the readers what the thing is which Miss Webb suggests 
they might do. 

I cannot say how children should be taught Freehand 
embroidery, because 1 have as yet had so very few child- 
pupils. Indeed, how it can best be taught to children is the 
very thing Miss Webb thinks the P.N.E.U., as a body, 
might find out by experiment. But no mother can even 
begin to teach her child what she does not know, at least, 
a little about herself. I propose, in this paper and a 
succeeding one, to explain what Freehand Needlework is, 
why we call it “ hygienic,” and how adults may begin to 
learn to do it. 

How to begin learning . — The law ol sequence, which 
secures the essentially artistic quality of work, will be 
given in a future number. The reader will be in a better 
position for following the explanation, it she has already 
acquired a little practical skill in certain forms of manipula- 
tion specially suited for freehand work. 
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I will here give a series, ol |,, ^ h '"^ d st j tc h, which, in 

I. Ffst i" order coni ^ sea ^ conventionali2ed 

ordinary needlewOT , w^p^ jj a scrap 0 f some soft 

bur fi”m smff and a needleful of coarse cotton or silk or 
of -e. or tapestry tvoo, ; 


movement of the wrist, one 


put the needle back through the stuff, but at some 
little distance from the under thread. You will then have, 
or ought to have, three arms meeting in a point, and forming 
a little stalk with two twigs. It will not resemble the twigs 
of any known species of plant, but it should suggest a sprig 
of something that might conceivably grow. A woman’s 
hand is part of nature ; and— if its free play has not been 
utterly enslaved and distorted — it should suggest nature 
without making the exact likeness of anything on the earth 
or in the sea. 

II. Try next two feather-stitches and a fasten-down, taking 
care that the angle at which the second stitch is set after 
the first is determined by some change of position pleascint 
to the wrist. Then try a sprig of three feather-stitches at 
different angles to each other; then more stitches; and 
so on ; till a good piece of the material is scattered over 
with little sprigs of some — unknown — vegetable growth, 
each of which represents a sequence of wrist actions pleasant 
to execute. 

Try a consecutive strip of feather-stitching, always avoiding 
any movement which feels uncomfortable to the hand, and 
choosing always such as to give a positive sense of rest and 
pleasure. When you can produce a row of “ scriggly,” 
twirly, sea-weedy looking feather-stitch, of uniform width 
as a whole, but with no two bits exactly alike in detail, 
and which, on the whole, gives a general impression that 
U wasn’t made, it growed , you may gain further practice 
y working, in this way, on children’s washing dresses 
co ° ur ^ ^ ax ; °r on a woollen gown, in about four 
an s o oselle. It will be advantageous if you choose 
Ae four strands of different shades, and slightly vary your 

Straml, ^ ^ ^ thread the needle - If one or tVVO 
c s a r e from a shaded skein, so much the better. 

ery decorative effects can be got by working the 
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constantly va^yfng^fe of "greens 1 and ' bf ” 

few inches with pink then e twi gs. \ou may fleck a 

The whole, when done,’ shouldlggU'a gariand offt “ °"' 
creepers, seen through a diminishing glass of "“'^ring 

wide,' unUytaVer-sHtrt^b 0 7°* * b ° rderi "S a 
v. Drawing mt h the needle— There is no more difficulty 

Z Z7 The 7 with a T ed, r n clo,h than » ith “ p-n 

1 • P cp ■ . lh y can > who thlnk they can.” The onlv 

age "" whfth 3 C Tl n ° f thi " k " ilh *>“ "f 

ages, which, as Hinton said, is the most impenetrable of 

barriers, for just so long as people believe they are solid. 

I irst learn to work, freehand , the so called art-stitch, or 

crewel-stitch, used in ordinary art work for covering outline 

designs^ Work curves and outlines, vaguely resembling 

those of leaves, with a natural free sweep of the wrist. 

I here is another stitch not much used in ordinary work, 

except as a sort of “counsel of perfection,” by skilful 

embroiderers, to fill in blank spaces with tiny extra tendrils, 

done in fine silks — the so-called knotting-cording stitch. 

It is worked towards you, whereas the crewel-stitch works 

away from you. Get the complete control of both, freehand, 

on a small scale first ; you will, sooner or later, find it 

useful to work them in large free sweeps, in soft wool. 

VI. Practice, freehand, such stitches as thorn-stitch and 
hook-stitch, to sweep out curves. 

VII. lack up a hem, and then fasten it from the right 
side by some rapid, coarse, ornamental stitch, such as 
hook-stitch. 

VIII. Tack firmly on to material a braiding-pattern ; 
outline it in hook-stitch : tear away the paper, and then 
fill in with any stitches you happen to know. 

IX. Learn to cover material all over with open lace- 
stitches, each stitch being taken into one of the preceding 
row. Work not in straight rows, but in sweeps which 
follow the natural moyement of the hand. This, when you 
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kno , how ^ 

^;^^you 4 work win seem ,o emer g e 

aS X°' Pu" Tn d rbag or OU box, all sorts of ravellings, and tiny 
scraps of piece-silks, velvet, ribbons, and embroidery silks. 
When vou have collected a good handful, begin to experiment. 
Lav a pinch of the mixture on a bit of soft material : tack 
down with cotton ; then work over it the open lace-stitch ; 
select each needleful as you work. When the ravellings 
are all laced down, pull out the tacking threads, and look 
carefully at the work. Wherever it strikes you as crude, 
work over again with some other shade. Look at it, 
occasionally, for several days ; every time anything strikes 
you as crude, try again to soften it with fresh stitches. 
Wonderfully glowing effects are sometimes got in this way. 

XI. Procure a skein of Japanese gold, of the common 
size, sold for about 3 Jo?, a skein. Wind it rather tightly 
on a cotton reel. After two days it will be ready for use. 
Shake it off the reel, lightly, on to a piece of cloth, or an 
old table-cover of one uniform colour. Watch the coils into 
which it falls, and try to coax and group these into patterns, 
pinning them down with steel pins as you go. When you 
leave off, unpin the gold thread, and wind up again ; the 
same skein, if carefully handled, can be used as many times 
as you please. It is best to gain practice in handling and 
grouping these gold coils, before you begin sewing them 
down which I hope to speak of in the next article. 

If you have any serious intention of ever becoming a really 
inspiring teacher by means of needlework, get the preliminary 
practice, as much as you can, by decorating doll’s clothes 
and furniture, rather than such as are to be actually used. 

Ihe reason for this is not so much that you may avoid 
spoiling jour own things, as that you may avoid being 
ampered and checked in your experiments by the fear of 
spot mg them. If you have patience you are sure to get 
pre > e ects, and Dolly’s mamma, being as yet simpler 

to 1 lai | ^ rS ' Grund y> have good taste enough 

mav b f 4 rmed - But your first attempts, how ever pretty, 
its very birth.^ ! ^ ^ ^ ° f this kills originality in 
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If you cannot spare unlimited time for doll’s work, 
you can get plentiful scope for wrist exercise in this wav 
Run together flannel or flannelette night gowns, etc., for 
c ildren, with the raw edges of the seams outwards ; then 
fasten these raw edges down with coarse, rapid, seaweed 
stitch, in coloured flaxes. “ Queerness,” on night gowns, 
amuses the little ones, and does no harm, for Mrs. Grundy 
does not see them. J 

T will conclude with a few general observations and 
suggestions, by paying heed to which much disappointment 
may be spared when you come to work on a real piece 
of art work. 

Have by you always, when at work, a reel of fine cotton, 
the colour of your ground, also a white one when the ground 
is dark, or a dark one when it is light — so that you can, in 
case of need, make marks that can easily be seen ; crewel 
needles of various sizes — always use one large in the eye 
for the size of your silk or wool, — plenty of steel pins, with 
glass heads, and a pair of sharp scissors. 

The intention to utilize waste is a great stimulus to art 
faculty. Therefore try to use anything you may happen to 
have by you before purchasing anything on purpose for 
your work. A bundle of odds and ends of crewels and 
filoselles, left over from other work, affords more scope for 
real study than a set of skeins chosen with a view to some 
colour scheme. 

Mr. Pollard, silk spinner, Backfields, 1 hornton, Bradford, 
sells “Waste Crewels,” very useful for learning with, for 
about 4d. per oz. If you are sending to him, ask him to 
send you as great a variety of colours as he can, avoiding 
black, white, and magenta. 

He sells, also, waste filoselles, useful for paddings. \\ aste 
silks are, in some places, weak, but the dyes, I find, stand 
better than some of the cheap skein silks sold in shops ; 
avoid these latter as much as possible, if you do not wish 
your work to fade to dingy bad tones. 

Until you have required considerable skill, do not buy 
a costly material to work on. There are plenty of cheap 
ones which are quite suitable, and on which charming effects 

can be got. 

If the material is flimsy — such as very 


thin silk — tack it 
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firn l y JZ *, *Lv be of its own colour. Work on no material 


as nearly as ntay oo 0, 0. 0 0 that lhe needle 

Xs^ii; anl'.L stitch stays well in place. In .11 
such matters, freehand workers have to unlearn a great deal 
which they learned if they ever took high-class lessons 
in ordinary embroidery. In the latter case, the aim of the 
teachers seems to be to show how much violence can be done 
to hand and eye without their losing the power of perfect 
mechanical copying. In freehand work we do our best to 
preserve and increase the sensitive response of the eye to 
colour, and of the hand to internal impulse ; we arrange, 
therefore, to do as little violence to either as we can. 

Resolve that your first piece of real work — I do not here 
refer to the preliminary exercises and doll s ornaments above 
described — shall neither be parted with nor mounted, so that 
you may have no temptation to finish it off in a hurry. 
Choose a ground of a colour pleasant to your eye at all 
times, and in all kinds of light. Do not be tempted by 
too bright a colour for the first few pieces ; it is easier to 
learn the use of brilliant colours if the ground you are 
actually working on is soft in tone. Of all forms of red, 
terra cotta is about the least difficult to work on. Sage 
and olive are excellent to begin with. Certain kinds of 
blue, which are delightful after skill has been acquired, 
absorb — or, as it is called, “ kill ” — so much of other colours 
as to make learning on them difficult. When you think you 
have chosen your ground, keep it by you for a day or two, and 
look at it by all sorts of light, and be sure you really like 
it before finally deciding on it. It is better to work at 
first on any old bit of torn or faded stuff, than to be 
ampered by having to use a piece that worries your eyes 
e ° re are ^ am ’^ ar with the art of correcting such worry. 
)gi en ic, or freehand Art Needlework, may be done 
-p 1 . 1 ? r vv '^* or without the help of a drawn or printed pattern, 
rm workers find it easiest to begin with some kind of 

on tb a an ^ v ' s ’^ e f° rm -guide ; more audacious spirits, 
witVi« e <- C ° n ! ra,y ’ P re ^ er 10 plunge at once in medias res 
be ahl ■ SUC1 h ut every worker should, ultimately, 

If a Hp° ^ patterns > or dispense with them, at will. 

• ign 3e used, it must either form an integral part 
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of the stuff, so that, where not covered by stitches, it will 
serve as an ornamental back-ground, not a disfigurement, 
to the finished work ; or, if so drawn that it cannot be 
permitted to appear in the final result, it must be drawn 
on the back of the material, and be run through to the 
front by means of a thread which can be pulled out when 
it has served its purpose. If a paper pattern be used, 
it must not be ironed off on to the material, but tacked on, 
and pulled away as soon as the mere outline has been 
sketched in with the needle. 

Whether the main form be suggested by drawn pattern 
or not, two conditions must be secured: — the small details 
of form must never be settled beforehand, they must be 
evolved spontaneously as the work goes on ; and the smallest 
details must be trusted to the hand itself ; they — at least — 
must express, as Hinton said, “ the passion of the trained 
hand.” For this there are two reasons. In the first place, 
it is essentially unhygienic to follow, with the hand in the 
position in which it holds a needle, a detail of form generated 
by a hand in the position for grasping a pen or pencil. In 
some states of health, this forced and unnatural action 
becomes a source of positive torture. In our ordinary 
health it is not consciously felt to be painful, but it must 
disturb nervous action, and dull the keenness of the hand s 
response to artistic impression. In the next place, it is 
perfectly useless to attempt to give training for colour 
selection to an eye which is at the same time being strained 
to decide the exact place where the point of a needle is 


to enter. 

In ordinary “ Art Needlework,” so-called, the colour 
selection goes on only while the skeins are being chosen 
in the shop ; and even in the higher branches of the work, 
the selection only goes on at intervals, during which the 
actual work is suspended. Freehand workers aim to make 
the whole time of actual working a period of education of 
the colour sense; and, to do this, we find it necessary 
to emancipate the eye from the drudgery of watching a 

needle point. . , , , 

I will here forestall one objection that might be made 

to our method Freehand work affords n0 training in 
accuracy, and mere external orderliness. We hold that 
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— - — T^s plenty of scope for such training, 

useful needlewo ' .8 othe r qualities which should 

and it «„not cultivate .hose o J ^ ^ d 

ho r nlfivated by means or an, an r 

by means ofart needlework as ordinarily practised. 

y T Z similar objection was made to the modern reform ,n 
the teaching of geometry, which has, nevertheless, so well 
established itself that every kindergarten now accepts the 
new method without question. Euclid had seized upon a 
few elementary facts of geometry as a basis for a training 

j n i 0 gi c the mental equivalent for tidiness — and, to this 

training, all education of the properly geometric perception 
was, for many centuries, sacrificed. 

Just so, the whole art-training that might be given by 
the needle has been, for centuries past, sacrificed to the 
supposed duty of subordinating all needlework to the 
teaching of accuracy and orderliness. 

The first men who proposed to teach geometry by 
methods which train the fingers and eyes into vital perception 
of geometric relations, were considered unscholarly quacks. 
But we now see that it is essentially illogical to profess 
to teach geometry, and then sacrifice the geometry for the 
sake of teaching formal logic; the best way of making 
children logical is to attend to the thing you profess to be 
teaching at the time, and then take suitable opportunities 
of teaching formally logical sequence, when they occur 
naturally. 

f To be continued .) 

[ w„ ed1 ^ has seen various specimens of the work described by Mrs. Boole, 
e , aC . U ° . ^^dual, an $ therefore, perhaps, of artistic beauty in colour and 
esign. is ygienic Needlework appears to be a most promising new departure.] 
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SOME suggestions eor our 

“SQUANDERED GIRLHOOD.” 

By M. H. James. 

Tiif. following suggestions for systematic, interesting and 

useful country occupations for what has somewhat cuttingly 
been called “our wasted womanhood,” are offered by a 
woman who well knows life in the country, its duties, its 
delights, its dilatoriness, its dulness, the difficulty of affording 
the time or money for systematic pursuits, the many un- 
avoidable and avoidable, pleasant and unpleasant inter- 
ruptions that occur, and the “cui bono” languor that is apt 

to stifle all such efforts at self-culture and training as are 

considered below. 

It is admittedly often expensive to keep up a hobby, the 
necessary equipment costing more than a girl at home can 
well afford, out of her £20 to £50 of dress allowance, yet 
in these days few girls are really satisfied at heart unless 
they are “doing” something which is useful or interesting, 
and preferably both. 

Whatever may be the case with the Revolted Daughters of 
whom we hear so much just now, it is still true that many 
girls whose parents are of good social status, help practically 
in the higher matters of the household, washing the old 
silver, or dainty treasures of china, dusting the father’s study 
table, knitting the boys’ socks, taking the little ones for 
walks, mending the fine old table damask, even getting up 
the mother’s caps and laces, to say nothing of making their 
own dresses, as so many young women do now, and do 
extremely well. 

With all these avocations they still have plenty of time for 
tennis and dances, boating and skating, and such healthy fun 
and pleasure. 


